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apparently, there was no redistribution of the strips or re-
allotment of the soil, but the owner of a tenement engaged
with his neighbours that they should waive their rights of
common over his land in consideration of an annual pay-
ment1. It was natural that the shareholders in the common
fields should enter into agreements to enclose their land, or
to exchange their strips, or to exclude ' commonable ' cattle
from pasturing on their soil. An example of enclosure by
mutual consent is that of Woodeaton in 1448, where the lord
and his tenants agreed that each one should possess his own
close and should hedge it at his own expense2.
Enclosure Even more familiar was the process by which portions
of the common waste were enclosed, and held in separate
and individual ownership. It was difficult under the best
circumstances to interfere with the vested interests of the
open field proprietors, and the waste constituted the reserve
fund upon which the lord and the villagers could draw
to satisfy the claims of a growing population and to meet
the exigencies of a widening market. The curtailment
of the commons created a fertile source of controversy,
and the Statute of Merton3 would seem to show that
disputes over the approvement of the waste had already
begun to unsettle the even tenor of village life. In a
deed dated 1313 the lord of Irton gave licence to William
de Irton to enclose forty acres of waste, promising in a
significant clause to indemnify him if any one who had
rights of common hindered the enclosure4. The examples
we have cited serve to show that even before the Black
Death economic influences were already undermining the
open field system. A process of integration was at work,
consolidating the scattered strips, curtailing the common
waste, diminishing the rights of common, disturbing the
customary and immemorial routine of mediaeval husbandry.
But the consequences entailed by the break-up of the old
manorial regime during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries
must have given an immense impetus to the process of
1 Examples given in Savine, English Monasteries, 186.
3 Eynsham Cartulary, ii. p. Ixxiii.                         3 Supra, p. 82.
4 Arch&ological Journal, xxix. (1872), 86.